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I  HOMEMAKERS'  CHAT  MONDAY,  July  22,  1940. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USS  OHLY) 

Subject:   "COOXISJG-  OVER  THE  CAMPFIRE."  Information  from  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Camp  cooking  may  be  a  man's  job,-  at  least,  it  is  a  field  in  which  many  a 
man  likes  to  show  his  skill  with  a  skillet.    He  can  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
how  simple  cooking  really  is,  and  how  unnecessary  are  the  fuss  and  feathers  of 
modern  kitchens  and  Mother's  way  of  getting  meals. 

However,  Mother  can  turn  the  tables  on  Father  while  the  family  is  at  camp, 
A  circular  from  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  called 
"Cooking  over  the  Campfire",  tells  how.    And  even  though  Mother  may  believe  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  cookery  are  the  same,  whatever  the  source  of  the  heat, 
this  circular  will  give  her  some  good  pointers,-  some  special  campfire  tricks  that 
work  under  out -do or  conditions. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  cooking  at  home  and  cooking  over  a  campfire 
come  from  the  limited  number  of  ingredients  taken  on  a  camping  trip.    Some  arise 
from  the  fact  that  camp  fires  can't  be  turned  up  or  down  like  a  gas  stove.  Another 
difference  is  the  natural  desire  to  keep  out-door  meals  very  simple  and  easy,  so 
that  whoever  prepares  them  will  have  plenty  of  free  time  for  all  the  recreation  and 
fun  of  camping. 

The  Forest  Service  points  out  that  the  amount  and  kinds  of  food  you  carry 
depend  on  the  number  of  persons  in  your  party,  the  length  of  time  you'll  be  cut  off 
from  sources  of  supplies,  and  how  the  food  is  going  to  be  carried-  whether  on  some- 
body's back,  in  a  pack  on  a  horse,  or  in  the  family  car.    It's  likely  if  you're 
camping  for  the  first  time  that  you'll  go  in  an  automobile. 


You'll  find  a  very  complete  list  of  suitable  foods  to  take,  right  in  the 
rcular.    They're  given  in  quantities  enough  for  2  people  for  2  weeks,  and  from 
that  you  can  work  out  your  own  supply  list.    And  the  Forest  Service  tells  you  also 
what  equipment  to  take  in  addition  to  the  traditional  frying  pans  for  the  fish 
you're  all  going  to  catch.    It's  fun  to  cook  bacon,  and  other  tender  pieces  of  meat 
on  pointed  sticks  directly  over  the  fire,  but  on  a  family  camping  trip  much  of  the 
cooking  requires  skillets  and  saucepans,  too. 

As  you  run  through,  the  list  of  equipment  suggested  by  the  Forest  Service 
experts,  note  especially  the  provision  for  light  and  fire.    Take  along  a  lantern  and 
candles,  a  flashlight,  and,  of  course,  matches  in  a  water-tight  container. 

And  don't  forget  the  soap,  both  for  personal  washing  and  for  cleaning  up 
cooking  utensils.    Nor  the  can  opener.    Two  larger  tools  that  are  highly  important 
are  an  axe  to  chop  firewood  and  a  shovel  to  clear  a  space  for  a  fire  and  to  bury 
garbage . 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  cooking  over  the  campfire.    Of  course  if  you 
stay  at  a  national  Forest  or  other  public  campground,  you  will  probably  have  the 
use  of  a  camp  stove  or  a  stone  fireplace.    If  you  have  to  build  an  open  campfire, 
make  it  a  small  one.    You  do  your  cooking  over  the  coals-  not  in  a  blazing  bonfire. 

A  safe  way  to  build  the  campfire  is  first  to  shovel  away  all  needles  and 
ground  litter  down  to  mineral  soil  for  a  space  of  at  least  10  feet  in  diameter. 
Father  and  the  boys  will  want  to  help  here,  perhaps.    In  the  center  dig  a  hole  a 
few  inches  deep  and  a  foot  or  two  wide.    Shovel  away  the  side  exposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing wind  to  allow  air  to  come  in.    This  is  the  front  of  the  fire.    Lay  flat- 
topped  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  hole  to  set  your  kettles  on.    But  don't  use  shale 
or  sandstone  rocks  —    they  sometimes  explode  when  they  get  hot. 

How  about  the  good  things  you  are  going  to  cook  over  that  camp  fire.  There 
are  more  than  60  recipes  in  the  circular  I  have  mentioned.    After  you  have  checked 
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those  you  think  the  family  will  like,  you  will  know  what  foods  to  carry  with  you. 
j  There  is  a  natural  craving  for  certain  foods  when  people  are  out-of-doors.  Your 
staples  will  include  "bacon,  butter,  sweets,  particularly  chocolate  to  eat  in  the 
hand  and  on  hikes,  eggs,  coffee  or  tea,  and  materials  for  making  some  kind  of  "bread, 
such  as  biscuits  or  corn  bread.    Cereals  like  hominy  grits  or  big  hominy,  rice,  oat- 
meal and  cornmeal  are  useful  camp  staples.    So  are  dried  beans.    If  you  can't  get 
fresh  fru.it  where  you  are  going,  better  take  plenty  of  oanned  tomatoes  and  dried 
fruits.    You'll  need  canned  or  powdered  milk,  and  whatever  canned  fruits,  vegetables 
and  soups  the  family  likes. 

If  you  know  how  many  tablespoons  of  coffee  you  will  need  for  each  serving, 
you  might  measure  out  your  ground  coffee  into  little  cheesecloth  bags  before  you 
start  from  home.    Make  these  bags  large  enough  to  let  the  coffee  swell  and  to  let 
water  circulate  freely  through  the  grounds.    When  the  coffee  is  strong  enough,  pull 
the  bag  out  of  the  pot  by  a  string  tied  to  it.    Keep  the  bags  in  a  tight  tin  con- 
tainer so  the  coffee  will  not  lose  flavor.    Most  people  allow  2  level  or  1  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  ground  coffee  for  each  cup  made. 

To  some  people  camp  life  wouldn't  seem  the  real  thing  without  biscuits  cooked 
in  a  Dutch  oven  or  a  reflector  oven,  or  in  a  covered  frying  pan.    And  plan  to  have 
flapjacks  once  in  a  while.    The  Forest  Service  circular  has  recipes  for  several 
kinds  of  bread  stuffs,  and  gives  you  some  pointers  on  how  to  cook  your  meats,  game, 
and  fish  for  best  results.    Only  tender  meats  are  broiled  or  roasted  or  fried.  Less 
tender  cuts  have  to  be  boiled  or  braised-  that  is,  cooked  a  long  time,  slowly.  So 
I  your  camp  fire  must  be  managed  accordingly.    Some  foods  are  cooked  in  camp  by  bury- 
ing them  in  a  pit  surrounded  by  coals.    It's  fun  to  prepare  foods  in  ways  you  can't 
or  don't  use  at  home. 

Of  course  you  know  the  universal  fire  rule  in  a  forest —  never  leave  a  camp 
fire  unattended.    And  put  it  out  every  time  you  leave  the  camp. 
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